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AN OLD ROMAN GAME 

I apologize to my learned colleagues for writing on a trivial 
theme; but some of the teachers who are searching for material 
to amuse their Latin clubs may not be acquainted with an ancient 
game, diagrams for which have been found scratched by loungers 
on the steps and pavements of various Roman buildings. The 
ancient name of the game is unknown, but one might call it " Rota." 
The mode of playing is conjectural. The "board" is marked with 
a circle, intersected by four symmetrically disposed diameters, 
dividing the area into eight equal sectors. The "stations" are 
the center and the eight intersections of radii with periphery, 
making nine stations in all. Two players contend, each with three 
"counters" or "men," which must be distinguished by color, shape, 
substance, or marking from those of his opponent. He wins who 
succeeds in getting his three men into line, i.e., occupying the sta- 
tions at the center and two ends of the same diameter. The game 
is thus a sort of "tit-tat-to." 

To begin, one of the players, selected by lot, places one of his 
"men" on one of the "stations" at his choice (he will probably 
choose the center, at least till he develops strategy). His oppo- 
nent next sets one of his men on any one of the unoccupied sta- 
tions; and so they proceed alternately till all the six men are in 
position on the board. The leader then moves one of his men to an 
adjacent (along an arc or radius) unoccupied station; his opponent 
moves similarly; and thus they alternate moves till one player 
gets his three men into line along a single diameter, and so wins. 
Two men may not occupy the same station; no "capturing" or 
"jumping" is permitted; and neither player may decline to move 
in his turn. 

One of my mathematical colleagues at another college, to whom 
I taught the game, was so interested that he computed according to 
the rules of his science all possible positions of the men, tending to 
establish a sure path to victory, if only you can have the lead 
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each time ! As the lead appears to be an advantage, it might better 

alternate, in case of a series of games between the same players. 

In practice we have found it convenient to draw the circle 

four or five inches in diameter on paper or cardboard. I was 

once surprised by the gift of a board of polished mahogany with 

the diagram inlaid in ebony! For "men" we have used anything 

from bits of birchbark or cardboard through buttons to checkers 

and poker-chips or even (when our exchequer was flourishing) 

cents and dimes. 

E. T. M. 



